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earnest inner Christianity of heart and deed (Tolstoi) whereby the 
name 'kingdom of God' appears completely volatilized" (p. 51). 

Among the theologians of the Aufkldrung, the views of Hobbes, 
Leibnitz, Semler, Herder, Lessing, Reinhard, Kant, Tieftrunk, Staudlin, 
and De Wette are treated in a valuable section of the book. The 
author thinks that many of their views are still working hindrance to 
a right understanding of the proclamation of Jesus. 

Ritschl gives Schleiermacher the credit of first rightly applying 
the teleological nature of the kingdom of God to the conception 
of Christianity. Of special interest to the student of sociology is 
Schleiermacher's remark (p. 102) that the animating spirit of the king- 
dom is not merely " the pure consciousness of kind awakened through 
Christ," but this when it has " become a powerful impulse together 
with the consciousness of God." 

Ritschl joins his endeavor expressly to that of Theremin, who sub- 
ordinates all Christian doctrine to the idea of the kingdom of God. 
The author shows how Ritschl in later editions modified his state- 
ments, apparently influenced by Kaftan's eudaemonistic view of the 
kingdom as the highest good, in a different sense from that of Kant. 
Ritschl likens Christianity to an ellipse, the two foci of which are the 
ideas of the kingdom of God and of redemption. The author thinks 
of these two points rather as centers of intersecting circles, and sees 
an antinomy between them. He points out the difficulty in any 
"completed" kingdom of God, whether in the form of Lotze's ever- 
progressing humanity or Ritschl's ideal generation of men, and thinks 
the biblical idea of the completed kingdom has its place in the indi- 
viduals of all ages who have reached the goal of their development. 
"Between the pessimistic view of Lotze and a superficial optimism, 
Jesus, as ever, has sounded the right note in the parables of the sower " 
(p. 150). It is to be regretted that the author has not always allowed 
the "right note" of Jesus to be the norm of his very suggestive 
treatise (<:/. pp. 112 f.). Jesus somehow refuses to be classed among 
those who " builded better than they knew." 

Henry Martyn Herrick. 
Port Byron, III. 

The Ethnic Trinities and Their Relation to the Chris- 
tian Trinity. By Levi Leonard Paine. Boston : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., 1901. Pp. 378. #175, net. 

This is a polemic treatise, with the excellencies and defects of its 
kind. It reads like the utterance of a soul long held in the trammels 
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of traditional theology, but at last free. Its subtitle calls it " A Chap- 
ter in the Comparative History of Religions," and we took it up under 
the impression that it is a scientific discussion. Such a notion brings 
us at once into conflict with the author. For example, when on p. 6 
one reads, "The new researches, however, go much farther. They 
reveal trinities of varied forms and developments in almost all the ethnic 
religions," and finds a long list of these ethnic religions following, 
including the Chinese, he looks instinctively, but in vain, for chapter 
and verse. Later he finds that the citation of authorities would not 
comport with the author's method, and that the reader must take state- 
ments, both general and particular, on faith. 

This goes well with a second characteristic, the neglect of defini- 
tion. Trinity, for example, has many meanings on these pages, and 
its precise value is undiscoverable. It is interchangeable with triad 
and duad and quarternity; e. g., p. 221 : " In fact, the ethnic trinities are 
shown to be in a constant state of flux, not only from duality to trinity 
or quarternity, or to multiples of a triad, but also from one triad to 

another The remarkable thing about it all is that the idea 

of trinity is so persistent, holding its ground tenaciously, while so 
Proteus-like in the shapes it assumes." Manifestly citations are 
needless. 

Another undefined something "Proteus-like in the shapes it 
assumes " is the word " evolution." It appears, on the whole, to be the law 
of continuity with the notion of progress appended, but the progress 
is sometimes left out, and it seems to mean change, or anything, indeed, 
which is opposed to miracle. The subject is mixed up here and there 
with Darwin's name, his use of the term being noticeable as omitted. 
" Evolution," as a charm to conjure with, is out of date with scientific 
men, but unfortunately is taken up by popular writers who make up 
for the lack of scientific method by the misuse of scientific terms. 

But we need not dwell on points like these. The author himself 
would laugh were one to take him scientifically. For has he not given 
on an early page an illustration of his reasoning, which leaves us with- 
out excuse if we persist in misunderstanding him ? P. 20 : " God as 
a person is a social unit, and needs no trinity of persons in order to 
the exercise of his social nature. Man certainly is not a ' social trin- 
ity,' yet the first man Adam seems to have been very sociable with him- 
self before Eve was created to be a helpmeet to him. When Robinson 
Crusoe, in the realistic story of Defoe, was cast on a desert island 
without human companionship, was it necessary that his nature should 
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be trinitarianized in order to the continued exercise of his social, 
moral instincts ? The simple suggestion of it carries on its face its utter 
absurdity Did it ever occur to anyone that Crusoe was in dan- 
ger of losing his mind or capacity of self-consciousness during those 
twelve years of complete isolation ? Rather, in fact, were not his fac- 
ulties of personality quickened into more vigorous activity by his 
lonely experience ? Such certainly is the impression made by the story, 
a story so artfully told that it has all the verisimilitude of historical 
autobiography. And must we regard the divine personality as deficient 
in those qualities of persistent self-consciousness which are so plainly 
inherent in human persons ? " Was there ever a more striking and 
convincing use of the argument h fortiori, from the consciousness of 
Defoe's creature to the consciousness of the Infinite Creator? The 
preface (p. vii) refers to the author's previous book as follows : " If 
there are any who have been indisposed to accept the statements and 
conclusions of my previous book, I cannot doubt that the perusal of 
this one will overcome such indisposition, unless indeed their minds 
are proof against all purely historical evidence ; " and in like strain we 
may conclude : all who are disposed to accept this luminous argument 
as to the divine self-consciousness may, likely enough, be convinced 
by the statements and conclusions of the remainder of the volume, but 
those who reject it are proof against our author's style of reasoning 
and his conception of " purely historical evidence." 

George Wm. Knox. 
The Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, N. Y. 

The Atonement in Modern Religious Thought. A Theolo- 
gical Symposium. By Frederic Godet, Adolph Harnack, 
Auguste Sabatier, Lyman Abbott, Washington Gladden, 
T. T. Munger, F. W. Farrar, W. H. Fremantle, W. F. 
Adeney, R. J. Campbell, A. Cave, Marcus Dods, P. T. 
Forsyth, Sylvester Horne, R. F. Horton, John Hunter, 
Bernard J. Snell. London : Clarke ; New York : Whit- 
taker, 1900. Pp. 376. $1.50. 

To give distinct, articulated, and intelligible summaries and criti- 
cisms of the views of the seventeen eminent divines who enter into 
this symposium on the great and important subject of the atonement, 
within the compass of a single brief notice, would be a hopeless under- 
taking. All that we may hope to do in calling attention to this book 



